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New Weapons Change Government 


The former clear separation of civil and military ele- 
ments in formulating policy in the United States has 
broken down as a result of two world wars and the de- 
velopment of modern weapons. The last decade has been 
marked by various and often stormy efforts to give in- 
stitutional forms to the new arangements, but they are 
still inadequate to carry us into the future. This is a cen- 
tral conclusion of a study, Arms and the State, by Walter 
Millis, with Harvey C. Mansfield and Harold Stein (New 
York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1958. $4.00.) 

“The civil and military elements in our society have be- 
come so deeply intermeshed that neither the uniformed 
officers nor the administrative bureaucracy nor the repre- 
sentative legislature speak from any firm, independent 
position of principle or policy,” the authors state. 

“There are no adequate standards by which either the 
military officer demanding greater defense efforts or the 
congressman resisting these demands in the interests of 
tax reduction can gauge the real effect of either position 
on the national security . . .” Also, “The shrewdest of the 
civilians has been made acutely aware of their dependence 
upon the soldiers, not only for the conduct of actual war, 
but in arriving at the many decisions at once political and 
military in character... .” 


A Monolithic Structure 

Emphasizing a central difficulty in harmonizing civil- 
military affairs, the study says: “The modern democratic 
state is more or less inescapably a monolithic structure. 
It is devoted, as the Constitution declares, to the twin ob- 
jects of providing for the common defense and promoting 
the general welfare. In the long international isolation of 
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the nineteenth century it was possible to separate the two 
and largely to forget the common defense in the pursuit 
of the general welfare. It is possible no longer ; today the 
common defense has taken on an immediacy and urgency 
which it had not possessed since the early days of the 
Republic.” 


Walter Millis, as chief author of the new study (also 
writer of previous books on military affairs), sees the 
year 1957 as a culminating point of the major problems 
of civil-military affairs which we face today. It was in 
1957, he writes, that the British tested their first thermo- 
nuclear bomb—making three great nations possessing 
“megaton” weapons. And it was in 1957 that the Soviet 
Union announced the achievement of an accurate inter- 
continential ballistic missile, and backed the claim by its 
spectacular success in being the first to place an artificial 
earth satellite in orbit. To American policy the shock was 
almost as profound as that of the first Soviet atomic ex- 
plosion in 1949, The Russian satellite itself may have been 
of small military importance, but the situation which it 
dramatized raised appalling issues of policy—as to the 
basis and course of our diplomacy, as to disarmament, 
as to fiscal and budgetary policy, as to the utilization and 
training of military manpower, as to military organization 
and the state of our scientific and technical progress. 


The New Warfare 


“Many of the old, well-worn issues of civil-military 
relations were more and more clearly coalescing into one 
large problem—vague in outline, elusive in its innumer- 
able implications, yet absolutely basic to the history of our 
times,” says Mr. Millis. “One might give it many names; 
the simplest is the ‘problem of the new warfare.’ The 
new weapons, new tactics, and new strategies which in 
the late 1940’s were still in the realm of prophecy were 
ten years later becoming the actualities of the international 
world. The varying solutions which the prophets had con- 
fidently offered were beginning to meet the hard tests of 
fact; it was not apparent that any of them were really 
applicable. It was even less apparent that either the shib- 
boleths of tradition or the calculations of the staffs were 
generating answers that would apply to this shapeless 
problem of our times.” 

Probing our ability to meet continuing world crises and 
examining the mechanisms we have devised for coping 
with the extraordinary problems they raise, the study 
analyzes the effectiveness of the important National Se- 
curity Council in particular. “No doubt the National Se- 
curity Council has infused a new order and system into 
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decisions which were once more various and chaotic; no 
doubt it has assisted in bringing the departments together 
in more orderly and cooperative effort in those areas 
which, while their problems may be difficult enough, are 
of comparatively minor importance. Robert Cutler (Spe- 
cial Assistant to President Eisenhower for National Se- 
curity Affairs) himself grants the inability of any staff or 
planning organization to deal with the big ‘basic’ prob- 
lems, such as the integration of the armed services, the 
choice of weapons systems or the ‘jealousies and juris- 
dictional disputes’ which thrive at many levels of govern- 
ment. The new NSC would seem to have been little more 
successful than other mechanisms in foreseeing and pro- 
viding for large, developing international situations.” 


“The Delicate Balance of Terror” 


The thermonuclear balance between the Soviet and the 
West is “precarious,” and this “has critical implications 
for policy,” writes Albert Wohlstetter, a member of the 
staff of the Rand Corporation, in Foreign Affairs, New 
York, January, 1959. 

Both proponents and critics of the defense policy of the 
United States appear to assume “that a general thermo- 
nuclear war is extremely unlikely.” But Mr. Wohlstetter 
submits that “deterrence in the 1960’s is neither assured 
nor impossible but will be the product of sustained intelli- 
gent effort and hard choices, responsibly made.” 

He gives a picture of the world of expanding new weap- 
ons that he labels ‘“‘bleak,” but finds that it could be worse. 

“Suppose both the United States and the Soviet Union 
had the power to destroy each others’ retaliatory forces 
and society, given the opportunity to administer the open- 
ing blow. The situation would then be something like the 
old-fashioned Western gun duel. It would be extraordi- 
narily risky for one side not to attempt to destroy the other, 
or to delay doing so, since it not only can emerge unscath- 
ed by striking first but this is the sole way it can reason- 
ably hope to emerge at all. Evidently such a situation is 
extremely unstable. On the other hand, if it is clear that 
the aggressor too will suffer catastrophic damage in the 
event of his aggression, he then has strong reason not 
to attack, even though he can administer great damage. 
A protected retaliatory capability has a stabilizing in- 
fluence not only in deterring rational attack, but also in 
offering every inducement to both powers to reduce the 
chance of accidental war. 

“The critics who feel that deterrence is ‘bankrupt’ 
sometimes say that we stress deterrence too much. I be- 
lieve this is quite wrong if it means that we are devoting 
too much effort to protect our power to retaliate; but I 
think it is quite right if it means that we have talked too 
much of a strategic threat as a substitute for many things 
it cannot replace.” 

The conclusion reads as follows: 

“Almost everyone seems concerned with the need to re- 
lax tension. However, relaxation of tension, which every- 
one thinks is good, is not easily distinguished from relax- 
ing one’s guard, which almost everyone thinks is bad. 
Relaxation, like Miltown, is not an end in itself. Not all 
danger comes from tension. To be tense where there is 
danger is only rational. 

“What can we say then, in sum, on the balance of terror 
theory of automatic deterrence? It is a contribution to 
the rhetoric rather than the logic of war in the thermo- 
nuclear age. The notion that a carefully planned surprise 
attack can be checkmated almost effortlessly, that, in 


short, we may resume our deep pre-sputnik sleep, js 
wrong and its nearly universal acceptance is terribl 
dangerous. Though deterrence is not enough in itself, it is 
vital. There are two principal points. 


“First, deterring general war in both the early and late 
1960s will be hard at best, and hardest both for ourselves 
and our allies wherever we use forces based near the 
enemy, 


“Second, even if we can deter general war by a stren- 
uous and continuing effort, this will by no means be the 
whole of a military, much less a foreign policy. Such a 
policy would not of itself remove the danger of accidental 
outbreak or limit the damage in case deterrence failed; 
nor would it be at all adequate for crises on the periphery, 

“A generally useful way of concluding a grim argument 
of this kind would be to affirm that we have the resources, 
intelligence and courage to make the correct decisions, 
That is, of course, the case. And there is a good chance 
that we will do so. But perhaps, as a small aid toward 
inaking such decisions more likely, we should contemplate 
the possibility that they may not be made. They are hard, 
do involve sacrifice, are affected by great uncertainties and 
concern matters in which much is altogether unknown and 
much else must be hedged by secrecy ; and, above all, they 
entail a new image of ourselves in a world of persistent 


danger. It is by no means certain that we shall meet the 
test.” 


Advances in Destructive Power 


During recent years “the destructive power of arma- 
ments” has been multiplied “in an almost unimaginable 
way,” Philip Noel-Baker, a Labor member of the British 
Parliament, writes in an article, “Research Drives the 
rms Race,” in The Nation, New York, November 22, 
1958. The author has also served his nation as Minister 
of State in the Foreign Office and as Secretary of State 
for Air. 

“For more than 80 years the engineering, metallurgical 
and chemical advances due to science have been progres- 
sively applied to increasing the striking power of arma- 
ments by land, sea, and air. 

“But it is only since 1939 that scientific research has 
become a major factor in armament policy.” The United 
States spent $5,300,000,000 for military research in 195/, 
it is written, with source not stated. In 1939, the U. S. is 
reported to have spent only $26,400,000 for this purpose. 
In Britain expenditures for military research advanced 
from $37,900,000 in 1939 to $571,000,000 in 1957. Neu- 
— spent nothing in 1939 and $4,207,000 in 
1957. 

“All this money has been spent for the development of 
new weapons, and for making existing weapons cheaper, 
more powerful, and more efficient. And not only money is 
involved; the work has absorbed much of the leading 
scientific genius of the leading nations. 

“The nations have certainly got what they paid for.” 
“Nerve gas,” “biological weapons,” conventional arms, 
airplanes, as well as atomic bombs and missiles are now 
much more destructive than ever before. 

“The chance for surface shipping in a future war is al- 
most nil... . The potential dangers of biological warfare 
are much greater now than they were in 1944.... 

“There are now many ways in which civilization could 
be destroyed. And year by year the pace of this compe- 
tition in military research grows fiercer, the resources 
given to it are greater, the advances made are swifter and 
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more terrible, and the strategic plans of General Staffs 
are more completely and more dangerously founded in 
the use of the ‘modern’ means of war.” 


Public Opinion on the United Nations 


Only one adult American in ten appears to be “strongly 
interested” in world affairs; American newspapers <e- 
yote less than 1 per cent of their news space to the United 
Nations; yet among 1,300 “community leaders” in 12 
cities there was general approval to objectives of the 
U.N., even though most of those interviewed were poorly 
informed about specific U.N. activities. These are among 
the statements in a study, The United States Public and 
the United Nations, directed by Saul K. Padover and 
George A. Beebe (New York, Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 1958. Single copies available free 
from the Endowment at 345 E. 46th St., New York 17, 
N. Y.). 

Opinion polls of the “general public” indicate that the 
large majority of Americans approve the United Nations 
as a vital instrument in dealing with world affairs. This 
support, however, is not based on clear understanding of 
what the U.N. is or what it can do, and is often linked 
with emotional factors having little to do with the record 
of the U.N. 

Among the 1,300 community leaders a substantial 
majority approved objectives of the U.N., even in regions 
of the U. S. believed to be isolationist. These community 
leaders were all very active in various public affairs of a 
local nature, but only a small proportion devoted much 
attention to world affairs even when they professed in- 
terest in them. 


The “apathy” with respect to world affairs is much 


more pronounced among the general public than among 
community leaders. It appears to result “from a feeling 
that these are remote matters about which the individual 
can do nothing.” Yet, compared with previous years, tests 
of general public opinion indicate that approval of the 
U.N. has reached a high point. 

The following statements are made about community 
leaders : 

A relatively small number of persons, mostly drawn 
from business and allied fields, set the tone and attitudes 
in the community in all areas of public affairs. These are 
the “top influence” leaders. The “middle influence” lead- 
ers made up mostly of professional people tend to be more 
informed and interested in world affairs, but their effec- 
tiveness depends largely on their ability to obtain the sup- 
port or approval of the “top influence” leaders. 

When community leaders are prevailed upon to take an 
active and sustained interest in world affairs, the effects 
on the community can be substantial. 

Community leaders criticize the U.N. as “too weak.” 

Most of the leaders were opposed to the admission of 
Communist China to the U.N. However over 80 per cent 
in Kansas City, Missouri; Nashville, Tennessee; Louis- 
ville, Kentucky ; and Portland, Oregon—and about 63 per 
cent in Dallas, Texas and Tulsa, Oklahoma—felt in 1956 
that the United States should stay in the United Nations 
even if Communist China were admitted. 

Among community leaders, outright opposition to the 
United Nations was confined to a very small group. Fewer 
than 5 per cent of the leaders in Kansas City, Louisville, 
and Portland felt that the U.N. was “just a propaganda 
mouthpiece for the communists” and fewer than 10 per 
cent felt that it “undermines American sovereignty.” Per- 
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centages were slightly higher in Dallas and Tulsa, but even 
in these cities six out of ten agree that “the U.N. is our 
best hope for peace.” 

An experiment with locally-sponsored, short term in- 
formation programs about the U.N. indicated that they 
had relatively little impact on community leaders. 

Direct involvement in foreign affairs, visits to U.N. 
headquarters, and international crises stimulate commu- 
nity leader interest in world affairs. Newspapers, tele- 
vision, radio, and news magazines reach a high proportion 
of community leaders, but few appear to be reached by 
speeches, films, books, or pamphlets on world affairs. 

A steering committee, of which Paul G. Hoffman was 
chairman recommended the development of means of 
informing the public more fully than at present on U. S. 
policies in the U.N. It called upon the U.N. to expand 
its public information services, and upon national citizens 
organizations to stimulate the interest of their members 
in world affairs. 


“Ethics and U. S. Foreign Policy” 


Ernest Lefever, disciple and interpreter of Reinhold 
Niebuhr, has written a systematic treatise in a book, title 
above (New York, Meridian Books, Inc., 1957. $1.25.) 
The questions mainly discussed are summed up by the 
author: “In our tragically divided world is it possible for 
a superpower like the United States to formulate and 
carry out a foreign policy based upon moral principle? 
Are ethics and politics two separate realms which are 
joined only in the pious platitudes of preachers and poli- 
ticians and never in the real world of political decision? 
Can the principles of western morality contribute to the 
understanding of international politics and foreign pol- 
icy?” Or, stated in somewhat different words, the book 
“attempts to relate the insights and affirmations of Ju- 
daeo-Christian ethics to the problems and direction of 
United States foreign policy.” The author is a Protestant, 
but draws upon the central traditions of Judaism, Roman 
Catholicism, and Protestantism. 

The author presents facts and makes analyses and judg- 
ments. He makes a “sympathetic but critical interpreta- 
tion of United States foreign policy since 1945.” 

When he sums up the relations of the churches to the 
“complex, delicate, and urgent” foreign policy problems, 
Mr. Lefever writes: 

“Since 1900 the churches and synagogues of the United 
States have issued thousands of pronouncements on ques- 
tions of foreign policy. Their accredited representatives 
have gone to Washington thousands of times to present 
views to the President, the Secretary of State, or the 
Congress. Most competent observers believe that the in- 
fluence of Church pronouncements and direct lobbying 
on the direction of foreign policy has not been great. In 
those cases where Church lobbying was effective, the poli- 
cies advocated very often turned out to be unsound.” 


But the Churches have made significant and positive 
contributions “on a deeper level.” They have been “the 
custodians and interpreters of our deepest values.” The 
churches have also prepared some individuals who saw 
the relevance of the “ideal ends” of the preacher to “the 
limited means of the politician.” These individuals have 
been able “to relate the wisdom of the Judaeo-Christian 
heritage to the tragic realm of politics. . . .” 

Thus the churches, with all their utopianism, “have 
done a better job than they know.” 
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Nations Change to Army Rule 


“In one nation after another, a military dictatorship or 
some other form of authoritarianism has taken over, 
posing anew the question of the viability of the whole 
democratic system for certain kinds of countries and so- 
cieties,” Tillman Durdin writes in a dispatch from Hong 
Kong in The New York Times, November 23, 1958. 


In Sudan, a military junta has seized power only three 
years after the nation had secured independence from 
British-Egyptian control. Within recent months, Pakistan, 
Burma, Thailand seem to have gone under complete mili- 
tary rule. Iraq appears to have a “shaky military dictator- 
ship.” Syria has been merged with Egypt under what is 
called the “quasi-military domination of Col. Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, who with others, overthrew King Farouk in 1952, 
In Indonesia, Gen. Abdul Haris Nasution has an extensive 
though not quite dictatorial role.” 


The factors and forces appear to vary from country to 
country, but there are certain common elements, writes 
Mr, Durdin. All have a background of colonial or semi- 
colonial status. All have the so-called underdeveloped 
economies. The proportion of educated leaders is small, 
and none has a large middle class. “Inexperienced new 
officials floundered with acute economic problems.” 
Threats of communism were factors in most nations. 
When civilian leaders floundered the military were “in a 
position to step in ..., as a force offering some hope of 
bringing internal stability . . ., and coping with external 
threats.” 


“No Surrender” 


Following is the major portion of the text of a state- 
ment, “On Facing Alternatives,” appearing in Worldview, 
a journal of ethics and foreign affairs, published by the 
Church Peace Union, 170 E. 64th St., New York 21, 
N. Y. September, 1958., 

“There was a flurry of patriotism in the United States 
. . . [in the summer of 1958]. It centered around reac- 
tion to an article in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch which re- 
ported that studies were being made of a possible American 
surrender in an all-out nuclear attack, where our casual- 
ties might range from fifteen million to ninety million. 
President Eisenhower himself initiated the reaction. Sena- 
tors, Congressman and other patriots quickly joined in.... 

“The Senators are usually divided in their views, but 
on August 15 they voted an amendment, eighty-eight to 
two, which forbids the use of government funds to anv 
person or institution who ever proposes or actually con- 
ducts any study regarding the ‘surrender of the govern- 
ment of the United States.’” 

“Some might now think the Republic is safer. The ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of the government have 
made it clear: We will never surrender. The Senate’s ac- 
tion was hailed in many quarters as a forthright warning 
to our enemies that, whatever horrors they might inflict 
on us, they could expect nothing but equal horrors in 
return. In the thermonuclear age Americans still say: 
Give me liberty or give me death. 

The “ ‘surrender’ drama thus followed the traditional 
American script, and to many it may have seemed as com- 
fortable and inevitable as a Western movie, in which no 
compromise between the good guys and the bad guys is 
ever possible—and in which the good guys always win. 
Because, as William Pfaff observes, ‘We Americans have 
an old belief that eventually the sheriff must take his pis- 
tols and begin that long walk down the sunny center of 


the street to have it out with the bad-men.’ Do any of u; 
imagine that, at the end of that walk, the sheriff will give 
in? 

“One might therefore dismiss the ‘no surrender’ flurry 
as merely ridiculous, in an ingratiatingly American kind 
of way. But in an age of weapons of mass destruction-in 
issues which involve the fate of the whole human race-it 
is dangerous to dismiss such an episode so lightly. In it- 
self... . [the] argument was probably harmless enough: 
a matter of rhetoric rather than of substance. But in a 
wider context it indicates something terribly wrong about 
a good deal of our thinking and planning in 1958. In the 
world of H-bomb we still act as though we had only to 
decide the issues of simple courage and justice of our 
frontier days. 

“But frontier concepts of courage and justice carried 
into the world struggle today can prove morally and stra- 
tegically disastrous. Modern war is different in kind from 
other wars. In the face of its reality, our traditional no- 
tions of ‘courage,’ of ‘surrender,’ of ‘liberty or death’ have 
lost much of their validity. Ideas of ‘massive retaliation, 
of ‘absolute victory,’ of ‘unconditional surrender’ have be- 
come, in themselves, suicidal. 

“As Hannah Arendt has written: ‘With the appearance 
of atomic weapons, both the Hebrew-Christian limitation 
on violence and the ancient appeal to courage have for all 
practical purposes become meaningless, and with them the 
whole political and moral vocabulary in which we are ac- 
customed to discuss these matters. . . . This situation has 
placed in jeopardy the very value of courage itself. Man 
can be courageous only so long as he knows he is sur- 
vived by those who are like him, that he fulfills a role in 
something more permanent than himself. . . . Or, to put 
it another way, while there certainly are conditions under 


~which individual life is not worth having, the same can- 


not be true for mankind. The moment a war can even 
conceivably threaten the continued existence of man on 
earth, the alternative between liberty and death has lost its 
old plausibility’. 

“Any war fought with modern weapons of mass de- 
struction does, of course, ‘threaten the continued existence 
of man on earth’—and that much more than ‘conceivable’. 
Consequently, to think about the strategy of modern war 
without at least considering the contingencies of sur- 
render is to fall into the sentimentality of a boy-scout 
manual. Because in such a war the ‘good guys’ will not 
necessarily win. 

“Any responsible government must recognize that, if 
a thermonuclear war should ever begin, there will be con- 
tingencies under which to continue the war would be mad- 
ness, And not to plan for such contingencies would be 
folly. The spectacle of eighty-eight Senators forbidding 
funds to anyone even suggesting such a study is not a 
reassuring one. One had hoped, after all, that we were a 
nation of adults, not of adolescents too untried even to 
contemplate the grim possibilities of life. Because to con- 
template these possibilities is not defeatism; it is respon- 
sibility. To ignore them is not courage; it is childish es- 
cape. 

“But while many in the United States seem determined 
to treat a future modern war as though it would be a battle 
of cowboys and Indians, our friends abroad seem increas- 
ingly determined to look at it more soberly. The result is 
that, in Great Britain especially, a reappraisal of nuclear 
policy is widespread today. 

“A significant manifestation of the reappraisal was 
published. In The Fearful Choice: A debate on Nuclear 
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Policy, twenty-three distinguished Englishmen-church- 
men, philosophers, journalists, members of Parliament, 
historians, scientists—examine the very question which, 
in the United States, seems to have been made officially 
ynmentionable ; in a nuclear war which is better policy- 
surrender or death? Because most of the contributors 
agree that this, rather than liberty or death, is the real 
alternative which a new war would present to us. 

“Some might think that The Fearful Choice indicates a 
dangerous failure of nerve before the Russian threat. 
Certainly much that is said in it is open to serious chal- 
lenge. But it seems healthy that the problems this book 
raises should be honestly dealt with rather than evaded, 
as they still are to a large extent in the United States. 
The nuclear problem will not go away just because we pre- 
tend it isn’t really so bad. 

“Certainly the American people have yet to realize, even 
dimly, what a war fought with nuclear weapons will mean 
for themselves as well as for their enemies, for the future 
as well as for the present. Until they do, they can make 
no responsible evaluation of the choices facing them in 
their struggle with the forces of Communism. For their 
dected officials to deceive them by continuing to talk the 
brave, but now simple-minded language of a pre-atomic 
age is to make the functioning of democracy itself im- 
possible. In the cause of justice and freedom, a nation 
must take risks. But it must also know what terrible risks 
they are.” 


The two senators who voted against the amendment 
were John Sherman Cooper, Republican of Kentucky, and 
Richard L. Neuberger, Democrat of Oregon. Senator 
Neuberger discussed moral aspects of the “No Surren- 
der” amendment in an article in The Christian Century, 
Chicago, October 22, 1958. 

He writes that the Senate adopted the amendment with- 
out committee hearings, and without consulting a pub- 
lished book on which the newspaper report was based. 

The nations possess “awesome means of destruction,” 
Senator Neuberger writes.” “In such an era can we deny 
to military and civilian planners the right to anticipate 
every eventuality, no matter how remote or disturbing? 

“How can it be reasonably said that the Senate, by an 
amendment to a supplemental appropriation act to ‘outlaw’ 
studies of possible surrender, has demonstrated the pa- 
triotism or reaffirmed the determination of our nation and 
its armed forces?” The surrender of Robert E. Lee, the 
Senator states, “did not diminish the valor with which he 
led his cause to the tragic end.” 


World in Turmoil: Six Simultaneous 
Revolutions 


“Profound and pervasive changes” during the past 40 
years have created a set of serious problems for the people 
of the United States. Hopes, ideas, and ideals have 
changed. Great events have placed upon us responsibili- 
ties, missions and duties that are both unwanted and 
unexpected. What is needed is “not a complete set of 
new ideas about foreign policy. ...” but a psychological 
reorientation “toward realism, toward our acceptance of 
the idea that there is no final solution.” These are sum- 
maries of portions of a statement, World in Turmoil, 
Realities Facing U. S. Foreign Policy, published in its 
40th anniversary year by the Foreign Policy Association, 
345 East 46th St., New York 17, N. Y. (1958. 50 cents 
a copy). 
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One of the questions raised is put thus: “How can a 
democracy mobilize the free minds of its people . . . to 
create the intensity of conviction which totalitarian states 
achieve through the machinery of governmental propa- 
ganda?” It is suggested that the answer will depend on 
the efforts of mind and will of educators, organizations, 
and those responsible for the communication of news. 
There will also be needed full public consideration of 
issues and provision of “steady support to the hard, costly, 
and unfamiliar policies which our country must be pre- 
pared to adopt.” 

Six major revolutions simultaneously taking place in 
the world today are described as constituting the “realities 
facing U. S. foreign policy.” These are “converging at 
the same time and are .. . being used by the Communist 
bloc for its own purposes” in the cold war. 

The revolutions are: 

1. Non-Western nationalism, with its accompaniment 
of anti-Westernism. 

2. New technology and “rising expectations” among the 
underdeveloped peoples. 

3. The population explosion, with wide economic and 
political consequences. 

4. The economic and social revolution in the non- 
Western nations, which combines quickly for them 
changes that have taken place in the West during the past 
400 years. 

5. The development of new weapons which threaten 
for the first time the destruction of the world. 

6. The emergence of the beginnings of a world com- 
munity through the United Nations and various other 
international agencies of significance. 

The FPA invites the cooperation of many other agencies 
in discussion of “great decisions . . . 1959,” expected to 
take place in some 400 communities in over 30 states. 
These discussions will deal with issues considered in the 
anniversary statement. 

The FPA, a national voluntary non-profit organization, 
was formed just before the armistice of November 1918, 
by a group of citizens who gathered in New York to dis- 
cuss the probable future involvement of the U. S., in 
world affairs. Among those attending were Herbert 
Croly, Will Durant, Alvin Johnson, James T. Shotwell, 
and James G. McDonald. 


Excerpts 


Following are brief excerpts summarizing the state- 
ments on the six revolutions and the questions of policy 
raised for the United States: 


Non-Western Nationalism (The first revolution). 

“What is new is that today nationalism is at work 
throughout the non-Western world. . . . Nationalism in 
non-Western lands often takes the form of anti-Western- 
ism. . . . This country is often the target of anti- 
Westernism. This is due not so much to our own actions 
. . . but to our close association in NATO since 1949 with 
Western nations which still hold colonial possessions— 
Britain and France, Belgium and Portugal.” 


U. S. Policy Questions. “Can anything we do by force 
or by persuasion stop the rise of nationalism... ? If we 
cannot check nationalism as some Americans would like 
to do, ought we to help it by making clear our sympathy 
for the aims of nationalist leaders and offering our aid 
to achieve these aims? Should we insist that the accept- 
ance of our assistance excludes help from other sources, 


notably the U.S.S.R.?” 
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New Technology (The second revolution). 

“What is new today is the possibility . . . of placing 
technology at the disposal of the non-Western peoples 
who, at the time of the Industrial Revolution, were still 
in a ‘deep sleep.’ . . . Because the U. S. is more advanced 
... than the non-Western countries . . . the latter often 
find it more helpful to study the technological achieve- 
ments of the U.S.S.R.” 

U.S. Policy Questions. “How rapid an advance among 
the non-Western peoples is possible or desirable?” “Is 
it desirable to have as many nations as possible, in- 
cluding those of the Soviet bloc, share in the cost of de- 
velopment?” “Should we make available to the non- 
Western peoples far larger amounts of money than we 
have dreamed of until now for more rapid industriali- 
zation ?” 


Population Explosion (The third revolution). 

“The population explosion may prove to be the most 
dangerous problem that will face mankind, not 40 years 
from now, but within the next decade or two. It is like a 
time bomb ticking away in non-Western areas—India, 
China, the Middle East, Algeria—as well as in some of 
the countries of Latin America—and may blow us all 
sky-high, while we worry about the explosive potential of 
the A-or H-Bomb.” 

U.S. Policy Questions. “Should the United States urge 
the formation, as a top priority, of an international U.N. 
commission to investigate possibilities for the emigration 
of nonwhites to habitable areas?” “Should the U.S. 
give an example to other nations by altering its own im- 
migration laws and admitting additional numbers of non- 
whites?” “What can be done to discover as soon as pos- 
sible the secret of making palatable synthetic foods 
through photosynthesis or other methods?” 


Telescoping Economic and Social Changes (The fourth 
revolution). 

“The non-Western countries must telescope into a few 
years or, at most, decades the complex and strenuous 
changes which the West . . . was able to assimilate gradu- 
ally over some 400 or 500 years.” 

U.S. Policy Questions. “Should we. . . do everything 
we can to meet their desires by fostering industrializa- 
tion?” “Would industrialization prove a mirage for coun- 
tries burdened at the start by vast populations?” “Should 
we help to initiate a world campaign to end illiteracy?” 
“Can the non-Western peoples carry out the stupen- 
dous transformations required to alter their ancient ways 
of life by democratic means?” 


New Weapons (The fifth revoluton). 

“Today there are three new elements in the picture. 
First, we know that the use of nuclear weapons could 
... Wipe out, if not the whole globe, at least large sectors 
of it. Second, there is . . . strong sentiment in favor of 
stopping all nuclear tests and of eliminating all nuclear 
weapons. A third new element is the belief that . . . the 
Communists .. . may be as chary as the U. S. in resorting 
to this ultimate weapon.” 

U. S. Policy Questions. “Ts it safe, or even sensible, 
to rely on the deterrence of modern weapons?” “By 
emphasizing nuclear weapons, do we deprive ourselves of 
the possibility of waging limited, non-nuclear war?” .. . 
“Can any of us do anything constructive about the revolu- 
tions of our times if our minds and nerves are dominated 
by fear of ultimate world disaster ?” 


Emergence of World Community (The sixth revolution), 

“While the great powers continued to vie for position 
on the lines of the old balance of power, . . . within the 
U.N. a revolutionary change was taking place in the role 
of the world community. ... The U.N. . . . was increas. 
ingly called upon to separate potential combatants, to alle. 
viate seemingly hopeless controversies. The U.N. has 
provided an opportunity for determining the world’s 
‘sense of the meeting,’ for focusing public opinion on 
controversial issues, and for blunting the edges of con. 
flicts which might otherwise have erupted into open 
warfare.” 


U. S. Policy Questions. “Should the U. S. do every. 
thing it can to strengthen the U.N. and to enlarge the 
scope of its influence?” “Or should it go to the U.N, like 
other nations, only in extremis?” “Or should it rely on 
military alliances, treating the U.N. merely as a forum 
for discussions ?” 


An Appraisal of Communist China 


Communist Chinas Power and Prospects, by Richard 
L. Walker, professor of international studies at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, is a monograph constituting a 
special issue of The New Leader, New York, October 
20, 1958. 

In spite of defective official data, and of undue boast- 
fulness by officialdom with respect to the sources, the 
Chinese Communists have “made notable strides” in 
industrialization since they came into power in 1949, Mr. 
Walker states. The nation has exported such items as 
cement, steel plate, power generators, and machines for 
paper production. Totalitarian control has made possible 
a unified transportation system. Communication has in- 
proved. There is a vast reservoir of manpower. “The 
Communists have not hesitated to gamble scarce resources 
in order to win admiration abroad.” They shipped cotton 
cloth to 28 nations in 1957, “despite the fact that the in- 
adequate ration at home was cut twice during the course 
of the year.” 

The nation also has “very pressing problems,” one of 
which is the rapid increase in population as a result of 
numerous desires for improving the health of the people. 
Agriculture remains “the fundamental” problem. The 
nation has about half a billion peasants, and attempts to 
make farming a collective enterprise have met with great 
resistance. 


Communist China commits over 18 per cent of its na 
tional budget to defense. The nation has given economic 
aid to nine countries, 

Chinese nationalism is an ever-present issue. There have 
been some “intense expressions” of anti-Russian feeling. 

Even if the economic goals set by the state planners are 
met by 1962, “a realistic appraisal of China’s power ... 
forces the conclusion that [Communist] China will stil 
not be a great world power. Rather one must conclude 
that its agrarian and population conditions make China 
the biggest problem for the Soviet bloc.” 


De Gaulle and French Democracy 


General de Gaulle has received “the kind of personal 
mandate no French political leader has received in dec- 
ades,” and the vote approving the new French constitu: 
tion was also “the popular election of General Charles de 
Gaulle as President,” Andre Philip writes in an article, 
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“De Gaulle and French Democrats,” in The New Leader, 

Yew York, November 3, 1958. Professor Philip teaches 

gw at the Sorbonne. He is a dissident socialist who broke 

yith his party in 1958 over Algerian policy and has held 
sts in two cabinets. 

French politics will now proceed under de Gaulle “who 
has a very different kind of appeal than that of the poli- 
ticians who had recently been succeeding one another at 
the head of the government.” “De Gaulle conceives him- 
gif basically as the arbiter and rallier of the nation... . 
For him, all antagonism and conflicts of interest notwith- 
standing, there exists a general interest which touches all 
basic questions.” 

“But de Gaulle also has certain characteristics which 
will constitute a real challenge to French democrats.” He 
has a “highly-developed juridical sense,” and has devoted 
himself mainly to constitutional reform while putting most 
other urgent problems aside. He has a sort of mystical 
devotion to French Nationalism. While professing inter- 
est in cooperation among nations, he is opposed to the idea 
of “European supranationality.” “Finally, de Gaulle feels 
that he himself can personify ‘essential’ national interest, 
captivating the masses in the science of a grand design 
which lifts them above their daily lives. . . . In the face 
of these deeply-rooted attitudes of de Gaulle, more than 
in the details of the new Constitution, French democrats 
must redefine their beliefs.” 


“The danger in the Presidency of de Gaulle is an orien- 
tation toward an authoritarian and technocratic socialism. 
The risk is that he will group around him the efficient 
but authoritarian experts and top administrators, and then 
use the resources of modern propaganda to make the 
masses ratify decisions taken by the knowledgeable few. 
A democrat must express his rejection of all such un- 
animity and any cult of personality, no matter what his 
respect for this or that man. He must affirm that power 
corrupts all rulers who take themselves seriously and lack 
sufficient sense of humor and sufficient understanding of 
the necessary limits of their posts.” 

“French democrats should be ready to cooperate with 
President de Gaulle, but should know the limits beyond 
which they cannot go, the points at which they must affirm 
their deepest convictions—even at the price of conflict, 
should that prove unavoidable. 


Specifically, Professor Philip pleads for more civil lib- 
erties, including decentralization of governmental author- 
ity; for encouragement of economic policy leading to in- 
crease of modernization and production; for French ini- 
tiative in international economic cooperation. 


“Economist” on the Middle East 


“It was the shock of the Iraqui revolution, in the early 
hours of July 14th, that brought British troops back to 
Jordan and Americans into Lebanon. If either ever hoped 
to reach out across the Syrian desert to rescue the shat- 
tered Hashemite regime and the Baghdad Pact, they at 
once found that it was of no use.” Thus declares The 
Economist, London, October 25, 1958, which also com- 
ments as follows: 


“Foreign armies have made their mark on the Middle 
East for thousands of years. Some stayed for centuries, 
some only a few years. The departure . . . of the British 
from Jordan and the Americans from Lebanon brings to 
a close what must be one of the shortest and least effec- 
tive foreign occupations the area has known. 
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“With whatever legality it may be carried out, armed in 
tervention in the internal affairs of one state by another 
must be expected to be full of danger. The effects, one 
would suppose, would be lasting and deeply rooted, the 
changes drastic, the hatreds that are aroused obdurate. 

“But this summer’s intervention, launched in the face of 
denunciations from the voices of Arab nationalism and 
from Moscow, has lasted not more than three months, 
and is remarkable for the absence of apparent effects of 
any kind. 

“As the Americans sail out from St. George’s Bay into 
the Mediterranean, and the British fly out of Jordan past 
the snowy heights of Mount Hermon or sail past the 
Crusader Castle in the Gulf of Aquaba, the Arab Middle 
East remains very much as it when they came in July. 
That may indeed have been the end that they sought; 
but the same old problems remain behind, unsolved, to 
be ignored until they cause a new crisis. . . . 


“Can the quieter times between storms be made use of 
in order to prevent, or reduce in frequency the storms 
themselves ?” 


Lippmann Interviews Khrushchev 


For two hours Nikita S. Khrushchev, premier of the 
Soviet Union, talked with Walter Lippmann, and the 
interview was reported in the New York Herald-Tribune, 
November 10, 11, 12, 13, 1958. 

“It was evident,” Mr. Lippmann writes, “that he wanted 
to talk about Soviet-American relations and about nothing 
else. But on this subject he seemed to be ready to talk as 
long as I wanted, provided I kept asking him about the 
broad issues and did not try to get into the details of 
any particular negotiation.” 

There was no complete written record. Mr. Lippmann 
took notes. The Premier expressed no conditions respect- 
ing the method of reporting the interview. Mr. Lippmann 
chose not to quote the Soviet leader directly but to inter- 
pret what he heard and understood. 


Mr. Lippmann mentioned that at the time of the sum- 
mit meeting at Geneva in 1955 many had had hopes of 
an improvement in Soviet-American relations. Premier 
Khrushchev said these hopes were based on false prem- 
ises ; the Western statesmen had mistakenly assumed that 
there would be a change in the goals of “socialist achieve- 
ments.” Relations between the two nations were bad in 
1955 and are bad now. The important question is whether 
these relations are to be frozen in their present bad state 
or become better. 

The Premier believes that neither country can defeat the 
other in a direct military conflict. He thinks that the 
U.S.S.R. now has or will soon have such powerful new 
weapons that the present balance of power will be changed 
in favor of the Soviet Union. He believes that the bases 
of the United States in Europe, e.g. Germany and Turkey, 
cannot be defended because of the development of Soviet 
rockets. 

The Soviet Premier thought that Germany might again 
turn against the West and Germany alone would have 
more military power than England, France and Spain 
together. 

“More trouble” every year throughout the world for 
the United States was predicted by the Premier, mainly 
because of the benefits that will be gained by the people 
of the states under communism. The U. S., he thinks, is 
now living in “the last years of its greatness.” 
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National Communism 


“The manifestations of National Communism since 
World War II are merely the most recent and dramatic 
examples of an inherent conflict between traditional na- 
tionalism and the proletarian internationalism which Marx 
postulated long ago,” Thomas T. Hammond, who teaches 
history and foreign affairs at the University of Virginia, 
writes in The Virginia Quarterly Review, Charlottesville, 
Va., Spring, 1958 ($1. a copy). 

“‘Workingmen have no country,’ ” Karl Marx is quoted. 
But, Mr. Hammond observes, “it is obvious that Marx 
underestimated the strength of nationalism. Likewise, he 
did not foresee that conflicts of interest and differences of 
opinion would exist among Communist countries.” 

Mr. Hammond reviews the ways “National Communism 
has been manifested, first in Russia, and subsequently in 
other states.” He discusses Yugoslavia, Hungary, China, 
Poland, and other states. 

Mr. Hammond studied nationalism under Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, and the article here reviewed was conceived while 
the author was in Paris on a Fulbright fellowship and read 
numerous European newspapers and other sources. 


Soviet Advice: “Stick to Religion” 


In the course of a broadcast reported from Rome by the 
correspondent of The New York Times a radio program 
from Moscow was heard to say: “The hope has been ex- 
pressed that the new Pope may interest himself more in 
religious problems and less in political problems.” 

The correspondent of The Times adds: “If the Kremlin 
believed it could bring pressure to bear on the cardinals 
in electing a new Pope, it could not have gone about it 
in a worse way, observers here say.” (The New York 
Times, October 21, 1958.) 


Michael Scott's Personal Story 


In 1950 while Michael Scott was attending a meeting at 
the United Nations in New York, he received a notice 
from the government of South Africa declaring him to be 
“a prohibited inhabitant of or visitor to the Union of 
South Africa.” He has written his personal story, including 
his labors these latter years in behalf of Southwest Africa, 
in a book, A Time to Speak (Garden City, N. Y., Double- 
day and Company, 1958. $4.50). 

Michael Scott is an Anglican clergymen, following the 
vocation of his father, whose parish was in Southhampton 
in the slums near the docks of the seaport. He thus se- 
cured knowledge early in life of the way poverty affects 
people. He took part in hunger marches in Britain during 
the great depression. 

He became associated with the Communists for a time 
and once he told him he “would be prepared to do any- 
thing I could to help their cause . . . provided it did not 
positively conflict with my conscience.” Later he tells 
about his former association with the Communists. 

He has organized the African Bureau in London, from 
which he pleads the cause of the colonial peoples of that 


continent, and asks the people of the world to hear the 
pleas of the African people. 


3,000,000 German Refugees 


Since 1949 over 3,000,000 persons have fled from East 
Germany and made their way by various ways into West 
Germany, Gabriel Gersh records in an article, “Flight to 
Freedom,” in The Commonweal, New York, November 


14, 1958. Not a day passes without an arrival, and there 
is a well-established seasonal flow-many more come jp 
summer than in winter. 


East Germany has lost many valuable professional per. 
sons, e.g. physicians and dentists. Every refugee under. 
goes a thorough examination on arrival in West Germany, 
The problems and burdens of the receiving country are 
formidable, “handling, housing, feeding, and clothing the 
new arrivals.” ‘There follows the problem of integratin 
the newcomers in industry, agriculture, and the profes. 
sions without antagonizing the employers and trade un. 
ions. The number of young people, especially students, 
who quit the Zone puts an added strain on teachers and 
lecturers, not least because even the East German student 
who defects has absorbed much of the Marxist doctrine 
in which he has been schooled.” 

The concluding paragraphs read: “Economically, the 
refugees are a growing burden on the Federal Republic, 
which enjoys a high degree of employment at present but 
is coming to fear the economic outlook for the future, 
Politically, the refugees form an unknown and unstable 
quantity (at least until they are integated into society) 
whose importance may be measured by the fact that they 
now form no less than twenty-four per cent of the total 
population. 

“These are some of the practical difficulties. In addi- 
tion to these, at least so far as the more far-seeing West 
Germans are concerned, is the receding possibility that the 
two halves of Germany will ever be reunited. As the 
Eastern Zone bleeds away its resources of manpower and 
intellectual ability, so it becomes less German, less capable 
of playing a part in practical politics, more ripe for pluck- 
ing by greedy neighbors. West Germans can hardly be 
expected to rejoice at this prospect.” 


The churches of West Germany are helping those who 
flee from East Germany in many years, Margaret Frakes, 
associate editor of The Christian Century, Chicago, writes 
in that periodical, December 3, 1958. The many who flee 
from East Germany usually come with no possessions ex- 
cept the clothing they are wearing. They are sent first to 
large centers maintained by the West German government 
at which they are carefully interviewed. 


“On hand at all hours in all the camps are Protestant 
and Roman Catholic pastors and other church workers, 
ready to help make the transition easier for the bewildered 
refugees, many of whom stand in great need of spiritual 
ministrations, particularly when the inevitable letdown 
follows the initial excitement of having made the leap 
from East to West.” The churches have expressed a spe- 
cial interest in the 30,000 to 40,000 unfortunate persons 
who are unable to present proof of their reasons for leav- 
ing or who have come for reasons “hardly laudable.” “All 
are alike in their inability to leave for other parts of the 
country—until their status is officially altered.” 

The churches also counsel with the refugees when they 
go into communities and endeavor to become residents. 
Housing is now more available than a few years ago, but 
there is great need for mediators between refugees and 
the residents who do not always welcome or understand 
th refugees. The patient workers of the Hilfswerke and 
the Inner Mission, both agencies of the Protestant 
churches, are ministering to children who have become 
separated from parents, and the orphaned. Teachers in 
schools have special responsibilities to guide boys and 
girls who have suffered long and are disillusioned. 
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